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A  NOTE  ON  A  CURE-CHARM  FOR  THE 
BITE  OF  THE  BODA  SNAKE. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.L. 

( Read  on  28th  April  1915.) 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  small  lithographed 
hook  of  charms.  Portions  of  its  text  are  in  Hindi ;  while  the 
language  of  most  of  the  mantrams  or  incantations  published 
therein  is  Bengali.  The  compiler  of  this  work  explains  this 
by  saying  that  “  the  magical  arts  of  Bengal  are  very  famous 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  majority  of  the  incantations  set 
forth  therein  are  from  Bengal.”  (  3d  I” ; 

3>R3tt  shTi^r  3T  Cr  i ) 

I  have  gleaned  from  this  strange  medley  of  charms  the 
undernoted  cure-charm  or  incantation  for  exorcising  away  the 
venom  from  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  Bod  a  snake. 
It  is  a  kind  of  snake  found  in  Bengal.  But  I  am  unable,  at 
present,  to  give  its  scientific  name.  I  give  below  the  text, 
together  with  the  translation,  of  this  cure-charm,  supplemented 
with  some  notes  on  the  noteworthy  features  thereof  : — 

sfrfr  *st  f^r  i 

I5TOT  fi5T  3TH  %  BWC  S5nt  I 

♦  sJ  • 

5J5T  sk  ’srtficf  ztmx  fwr  th!  sr#r  I 

'S 


sft  IR  «Tf  ift  35T  Vft  VRR  HR  | 

«SRlHs*TT  ^  STI^I  RW  ^Ti  II 

♦ 

fm  i 

3TCIR  dTI  mi  I! 
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5  JRS1T  q^T  ftq  ZV  q.5T[  I 

*{%$  ^  WX  q|  J?K  qi^TT  II 

ei^TT  ¥tt|  wire  3Tqfr  sk  I 

c\ 

JJRT  W$T  fA  TNST  %%  ^T  II 

ik  stir  fsraf  ^rif%5T  i 

10  «rf  «rt  3Kjf  ^rt  HS'T  -#3  11 

'STPT  SR  T?H  TJT7R  SRT  TITT  I 

^iar  R?  rrtir:  %  =#tt  -§tt  ll 

RTS  |%T  RTS  RIT  I 

14  sett  ^li  rtt  *rrfr  II 

Translation. 

Incantation  for  Exorcising  away  the 
Venom  of  the  Bod  a  Snake. 

[The  person  bitten  (by  the  Boda  snake)  should  be  made  to  lie 
on  his  left  side,  while  the  undernoted  incantation  is  being 
recited.  And  the  charmed  water  should  be  all  along  poured 
over  his  head.] 

TEXT  OF  THE  INCANTATION. 

1.  O  my  brother  !  Utter  the  name  of  Sri  Hari* 

2.  The  venom  of  the  Bodd  snake  has  disappeared  by  the 

blessing  of  Mother  Kamakhya. 

3.  The  venom  and  its  potency  have  all  gone. 

4.  I  shall  give  thee  offerings. 

5.  0  goddess  Manasha  !  I  shall  worship  thee  with  offerings 

of  milk  and  plantains  on  all  (festive)  occasions. 

6.  Ho  not  disappoint  me. 

7.  0  brother  !  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  my  witnesses. 

8.  I  adjure  thee  with  the  name  of  Tambar  Bhairab.  Como 

home  soon. 

9.  0  Bhairu  Thakur  !  Drink  the  remainder  of  my  charmed 

water. 
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Dhydng  !  dhydng !  thaydng  t  thaydng  !  The  hunched 

10  young  ones  of  the  snake  have  been  killed. 

11.  Come  ,  come,  0  blessing  of  Siva. 

12.  The  venom  (of  the  snake)  has  been  nullified  under  the 

influence  of  this  my  charmed  water. 

13.  The  venom  no  longer  exists  ;  the  venom  no  longer  exists. 

14.  Whose  command  is  this  ?  This  is  the  command  of  the 

Saint  of  Kourun. 

Remarks . 

Portions  of  the  phraseology  of  this  mantram  are  unintelligible. 
For  instance,  the  sense  of  the  words  3T?  R3T”  (in  line  4), 
“*TC*TR  STSrr  M  (in  line  6)  and  ”  (in  line  9)  cannot 

be  made  out  by  me.  I  have  translated  the  words  “  ^1^7 
3R  ”  (in  line  6)  into  “Do  not  disappoint  me.”  I  have  taken  the 
word  “  grrTR  '  (in  line  11)  as  being  a  provincialism  for  “  ^nR  ” 
which  means  “  of  the  snake.” 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  aforementioned  cure^ 
charm  are  : — (a)  The  invocation  to  Mother  Kamakhya  (  gfiTKr- 
*rr );  (b)  the  invocation  to  Manasha  (jr^jt);  (c)  the  allusion 
to  Tambar  Bhairab  (  vr^-  )  and  Siva  (  n£R  )  J  ( d )  the 
invocations  to  *T3R  (Bhairu  Thakur)  and  (e)  to  <fR 

(the  Saint  of  Kounru). 

Now  the  question  arises  : — Why  have  the  aforesaid  deities, 
goddesses  and  saint  been  invoked  1  The  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek. 

Now  Mother  Kamakhya  is  no  other  than  the  goddess  Kama¬ 
khya  who  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  Assam  or  Kamarupa  and 
whose  temple  there  is  one  of  the  holiest  pilgrimages  of  the 
Hindus.  A  well-known  legend  of  Hindu  mythology  states  that, 
when  Sati,  the  spouse  of  &iva,  being  deeply  mortified  by  the 
affront  offered  by  her  father  Daksha  to  her  husband  by  not 

'  .-  •  f  ■  -  -  r»  -  '  *  \ 

having  invited  the  latter  to  the  famous  sacrificial  ceremony' 

(  )  performed  by  the  former,  breathed  her  last,  Biva  placed 

li 
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her  body  upon  his  trident  and  whirled  it  round,  whereupon  her 
different  limbs  became  severed  from  the  corpse  and  fell  at 
different  places.  Now  one  of  her  severed  limbs  fell  in  Assam. 
Hence  Assam  or  Kamarupa  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  one  of 
their  holiest  places. 

I  have  already  stated  in  my  paper  on  “Some  Bihari  Man- 
trams  ”  1  that  Kamarupa,  otherwise  known  as  Kaonruy  according 
to  mediaeval  Hindu  traditions,  was  the  home  of  mighty  sorcerers 
and  enchanters  and  that,  therefore,  the  “  spells  of  Kamarupa  or 
Kamakhya  ”  were  reputed  to  be  very  famous  throughout  Hin- 
dudom.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  that  the  goddess  Kamakhya  has 
been  invoked  so  that  the  cure-charm  may  be  very  strong  and 
effective. 

Siva,  Tambara-Bhairaba  and  Bhairu-Thakur  are  different 
appellations  of  one  and  the  same  deity  Siva  who,  in  Hindu 
mythology,  is  famed  to  be  a  great  physician.  Hence  he  has 
been  invoked  in  order  that  he  might  lend  additional  curative 
power  to  this  incantation.  The  god  Bhairaba  is  also  invoked 
in  the  incantation  of  class  II  mentioned  in  my  aforementioned 
paper  at  page  507  of  Vol.  IX  of  this  Society’s  Journal . 

I  have  interpreted  the  words  “  q?^;  ”  as  meaning  “  the 

Saint  of  Kounrw.”  If  my  interpretation  be  correct,  they 
clearly  refer  to  the  goddess  Kamakhya,  as  Kounru  or  Kaonru 
is  a  synonym  of  the  place-name  Kamarupa. 

Then  we  come  to  the  goddess  Manasha.  In  Hindu  mytho¬ 
logy,  she  is  the  sister  of  Vasuki  the  god  of  snakes  and  popularly 
believed,  in  Bengal,  to  preside,  conjointly  with  her  brother, 
over  snakes.  Her  father  was  the  great  saint  Kasyapa  and  her 
mother  Kadru.  At  the  behest  of  the  gods,  her  brother  gave 
away  Manasha  in  marriage  to  the  saint  Jaratkaru,  in  order 
that  the  son  born  of  this  union  might  absolve  the  serpent-race 
from  the  curse  of  destruction  that  they  labored  under.  In 
course  of  time,  a  son  was  born  to  them  who  afterwards  became 


1  Page  509  of  the  Bombay  Anthropological  Society’s  Journal,  Vol.  IX. 
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famous  as  the  saint  Astika.  When  King  Janamejaya  performed 
the  famous  sacrificial  ceremony  ( jajna )  for  the  extermination 
of  all  the  snakes,  the  goddess  Manasha  sent  her  son  Astika 
Muni  to  prevail  upon  King  Janamejaya  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sacrifice.  The  goddess  Manasha  has  been  invoked  with  a  view 
that  she  might  call  upon  her  myrmidon — the  Boda  Snake — to 
take  away  the  poison  or  to  nullify  its  effect. 

The  last  words  of  the  cure-charm,  viz.,  zrit. 
deserve  some  notice.  It  is  a  formula  which,  under  slight 
modifications,  appears  in  almost  all  Bengali  incantations.  In 
an  altered  form,  it  occurs  as  the  finale  to  the  undermentioned 
incantation  which  the  ojJia  (or  ghost-doctor),  in  the  Rev.  Lai 
Bihari  Re’s  Bengal  Peasant  Life  (Chapter  XVI),  recites  in  order 
to  exorcise  away  the  ghost  which  had  possessed  the  heroine 

Adurl : — 

Dhuld  sattam, 

Madhu  pattam, 

Lddhuld  karam  sar ; 

Asi  hdjdr  koti  bandam 
5  Teis  hdjdr  Idir. 

Je  pathe  ydya  amuk  chhede  de  kes , 

Ddiin,  yogini,  pret,  bhut, 

Bdo,  bditas ,  deva ,  dut, 

Kdhdre  ndiko  ndbaleo. 

10  Kdr  djnd  ? 

Kdnader  Kdmdkhya  hadijhi  Chandir  djnd  : 

12  Siggir  lag,  lag ,  lag. 

The  lines  10  and  11  of  the  cure-charm  mean:  “  W7hose  com¬ 
mand  is  this  %  It  is  the  order  of  Chandi  (the  daughter  of  a 
LLddi) — the  goddess  Kamakhya.”  Now  Chandi  is  the  name  of 
an  incarnation  of  Devi  or  Durga  or  Sati  whose  victories  over 
the  Asuras  or  the  enemies  of  the  Aryan  settlers  in  the  Panjab, 
are  narrated  in  the  Chandi  Mdhdtjnya  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  Mdrkandeya  Purdna. 
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Then  arises  the  question  :  Why  charmed  water  is  poured 
upon  the  head  of  the  person  bitten  by  the  snake  ?  This  is 
done  as  water  is  a  protective  against  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  against  the  venom  of  a  snake 
which  is  regarded  by  many  races  of  people  as  a  symbol  of  the 
spirit  of  evil.  This  idea  of  the  protective  power  of  water 
underlies  all  the  numerous  bathing-and  lustration-ceremonies 
which  figure  so  largely  in  the  every-day  lives  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus  throughout  India. 

It  will  greatly  interest  the  student  of  comparative  folklore 
to  learn  that  a  cure-charm  for  the  bite  of  the  Boda  snake, 
slightly  differing  from  the  one  discussed  supra,  is  current  in  the 
district  of  Murshidabad  in  Bengal.  In  this  case,  the  ojha  gets 
on  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  hut  (presumably  wherein  the 
patient  is  living)  with  six  water-pots  and,  while  reciting  mantras , 
pours  the  water  slowly  on  to  the  ground.  It  is  believed  that, 
as  the  water  falls,  the  patient  slowly  recovers.1  The  idea, 
underlying  this  variant  of  the  cure-charm  for  the  bite  of  the 
Boda  snake,  is  sympathetic  magic  or  the  imitation  of  a  cause  to 
produce  a  desired  effect.  Just  as  an  American  Indian  rain¬ 
maker,  who  mounts  to  the  roof  of  his  hut  and  violently  rattles 
a  dry  gourd  containing  pebbles  to  represent  the  thunder  and 
scatters  water  through  a  reed  on  the  ground  below  to  symbolize 
the  rain,  thinks  that  he  will  thereby  cause  rain  to  fall. 

Similarly  the  llchraj  (  f^r^T  or  — a  name  given 

in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  to  the  day  on  which 
sugar-cane  is  planted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  performance 
of  some  festive  ceremonies— is  performed  at  Delhi  with  the 
observance  of  the  under  noted  custom  at  the  root  of  which  lies 
sympathetic  magic.  The  wife  of  the  ploughman,  who  turns 
up  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  sugar-cane  cuttings, 
follows  a  little  behind  him  with  a  ball  of  cotton  in  her  hand.  At 


1  A  History  of  Murshidabad  District  {Bengal).  By  Major  J.  H.  Tull 
Walsh.  London;  Jarroldand  Sons.  1902.  pp,  83*84. 
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some  unexpected  moment,  he  turns  on  her  and*  after  a  sham 
contest,  bears  her  to  the  ground.  The  cotton,  being  forced  out 
of  her  hand,  spreads  out  upon  the  ground,  whereupon  the 
parties  present  there  exclaim  :  “  May  our  sugar-cane  grow  and 
spread  like  this  cotton/’*  1 

In  the  same  way  when,  in  the  districts  of  Northern  India, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jumna,  the  unripe  boles  of 
cotton,  known  as  gheghra  (qrrer  or  goolar ,  ghentee  or 

bhilna  burst  in  a  field  of  cotton  plants,  a  ceremony  known  as 
the  Phoorukna  is  performed  in  the  following  way  :  The  largest 
plant  in  the  field  is  selected,  then  sprinkled  over  with  butter¬ 
milk  and  rice-water  and,  lastly  ^  bound  all  over  with  pieces  of 
cotton  taken  from  the  other  plants  in  the  field.  This  selected 
plant  is  called  Sirdar  or  Bhogaldaee  or  Mother-Cotton,  from 
bhogla,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  large  cotton-pod  and  date 
a  mother.  Then  obeisances  are  made  to  it  and  prayers  are 
offered  up  to  the  effect  that  the  other  cotton-plants  in  the 
field  may  resemble  it  in  the  richness  of  their  produce.  Surely, 
there  is  sympathetic  magic  at  the  basis  of  this  ceremony.  It 
is  desired  that  the  other  cotton-plants  should  yield  a  bumper- 
crop  in  the  same  way  that  the  “  Mother-Cotton  ”  has  been 
magically  made  to  do.2 

So  the  root-idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Murshidabad  cure- 
charm  is  that  just  as  the  charmed  water  poured  by  the  ojha 
cools  the  earth,  in  the  same  way  the  pain  from  which  the 
patient  bitten  by  the  Boda  snake  is  suffering  will  be  cooled. 

* 

1  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  oj  Indian  Terms.  By  H.  M.  Elliot.  Agras 
1845,  p.  308. 

2  Op ,  cit..  p.  327. 
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PREGNANCY  (FECUNDITY)  AMONGST 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  RACES. 

Br  S.  S.  Mehta,  Esq.,  B.A. 

( Read  on  30th  June  1915.}: 

Among  the  Hindus,  the  condition  of  Pregnancy  was  regarded 
with  religious  respect ;  and  various  rites  were  actually  performed 
for  the  safe  and  sound  delivery  of  the  child.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  the  state  of  conception  is  one  in  which  the  wife  is  exalted 
to  a  higher  position  not  only  in  the  home  but  in  the  society 
or  community  to  which  the  family  belongs.  From  the  very 
initial  stage  of  “  Garbhadana  ” — the  securing  of  conception, 
the  idea  of  religious  sanctity  and  social  adoration  was  and  is 
predominant,  so  much  so  that  the  wife  would  be  treated  with  spe¬ 
cial  care  concerned  by  the  members  of  the  family  and  friends  and 
acquaintances  alike.  The  so-called  16  (sixteen)  4 ‘  Samskaras” — 
purificatory  rites — in  fact,  begin  from  this  stage.  (2)  The 
second  purificatory  rite  during  the  period  of  pregnancy  is 
called  the  “  Pumsavana  ”  or  the  rite  meant  to  determine  the 
male  sex  of  the  child.  It  is  a  belief  prevalent  in  early  times 
and  current  even  now  that  by  performing  certain  ceremonies, 
the  child  in  the  womb  would  be  turned  into  a  male  child,  even 
if  perchance  it  was  a  female  one.  The  first  ceremony  that 
secured  conception  was  also  intended  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  child  from  internal  and  external  dangers  while  yet  in  the 
womb.  (3)  The  third  ceremony  was  and  is  named  the  “  Si- 
mantonnayana  ” — celebrating  of  pregnancy.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  formal  declaration  that  the  woman  was  in  a  family  way  ; 
and  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  rejoicing.  The  time  of 
celebration  differed  with  different  scriptural  writers  ;  and  yet 
all  are  equally  agreed  upon  the  one  main  point  of  celebrating 
the  occasion  with  due  “eclat  “  Asvalayana  ”  enjoins  the 
celebration  of  it  during  the  4th  ‘Sankhyayana  ”  during  the  7th 
month,  and  “Gobhila”  requires  it  to  be  so  performed  in  the  4th, 
6th  or  8th  month,  according  to  individual  convenience. 


